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Bibliographical Notices. 


[Jan. 

Mr. Spender’s style is usually sententious, and occasionally picturesque. As 
an example of the former quality we m ay cite a sentence from Chapter VI.: 
“ As disease is always a deviation from health, so the cure consists in the resto¬ 
ration of the original state;” and as specimens of his word-painting, we may 
quote from page 64, where he calls an ulcer “ a bit of rebellious pathology 
and from page 78, where we find something in a foot-note about “ the cold, 
clammy, purple legs of young women -suffering from chlorosis.” 

Mr. Spender indulges in frequent denunciations of empiricism and empirics; 
in his condemnation of such persons he has our entire sympathy. We would 
suggest, however, that he should be less hard upon Messrs. Syme, Holt, Gay, 
and Spencer Wells, than he seems disposed to be (pp. 64-66); for these gen¬ 
tlemen, though ignorant of the merits of chalk and domette flannel, have yet 
really been of some service to surgical science, and Bhould not be too severely 
repressed. J. A., Jr. 


Art. XXXVIII.— Vita di Carlo Botta. Scritta da Carlo Dionisotti. 8vo. pp. 

564. Torino : Tipografia G. Pavale e Comp. 1867. 

Life of Carlo Botta. Written by Carlo Dionisotti. 

The name of Botta ought to be cherished by every citizen of our republic as 
the first to write a history of the war of American Independence, and to exhibit 
its struggles and successful termination for an encouragement and example to 
his own countrymen and to the people of Europe generally. In the same en¬ 
lightened spirit were composed his several histories of Italy and his essays on 
Political Economy and Free Institutions. But we are not called upon to speak 
here of his career as historian, publicist, and legislator. The special claim on 
our notice in these pages comes from the fact, not generally known, that Botta 
studied medicine, took his degree, and served for some years as a physician in 
the French armies in Italy during the time of the republic. A brief notice of 
his professional studies and contributions to medical science will be at least 
new to our readers, apart from any intrinsic merit in the subjects themselves. 
We shall gather all the needful particulars from Signor Dionisotti’s biography, 
which is written in a kindly but impartial spirit, and with the requisite fulness. 

Charles Joseph William Botta was born in November, 1766, at St. George 
Canavese, Piedmont. His early years were spent under the paternal roof, 
during which period his father, a physician of some note, was his principal 
instructor in elementary learning. When thirteen years old he was sent to 
Turin and entered the College of the Provinces of the Royal University, where 
he was a Btudent for the next ten years, and took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1789. During part of this time young Botta was a teacher as 
well as learner. He early directed his attention to the study of medicine, the 
practice of which had been continued in his family for five successive genera¬ 
tions. His strongest predilection was for botany, in which he would have 
become distinguished if political events had not interfered with the fluiet pur¬ 
suits of study. After having been made a licentiate in 1785, when he was nine¬ 
teen years of age, he was appointed to the office of recapitulator to the college 
alumni of the younger classes, a distinction conferred on the one who had been 
most successful in his studies. He gave, in addition, private lectures, which 
were attended by such a concourse of students that he was obliged to limit 
the number of admissions. 

At the period of his graduation, 1789, Dr. Botta was gladly received as a 
contributor to a Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, edited by Giobert 
aud Giulio. This journal was of short duration—from 1789 to 1791—and was 
followed by another periodical called Bibliographical Commentaries , under the 
same editorial direction, to which he contributed a number of papers. In the 
second volume of the Commentaries he presents an outline of Rush's “ Medical 
Inquiries and Observations.” 

Among the minor writings of Botta, his thesis on the curative powers of 
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music may be mentioned. He was himself passionately fond of music, and 
played well on the flute, and hence he could speak with feeling and apprecia¬ 
tion of this seldom employed agency in therapeutics. Here we may be allowed 
to express our regret that one of the earliest and largest contributors to this 
journal, and whose writings have won for him so extended a reputation, 1 should 
not, long ago, have brought out a work on the medical history and application 
of music, for which he has collected abundant materials. 

Botta did not continue long in the peaceful walks of professional life. Yield¬ 
ing to the epidemic rage for universal liberty which broke out with the French 
revolution of 1789, he became a member of a secret club with a view of revolu¬ 
tionizing Piedmont. As generally follows the existence of such associations, it 
was soon revealed to the government, and he, in common with the rest, were 
imprisoned for two years, and tried for their lives. Botta barely escaped the 
death sentence; and, finding himself an object of suspicion to the powers that 
were, he expatriated himself and went to Switzerland, and thence to France, 
taking up his abode at Grenoble. In 1796 he received the appointment provi¬ 
sionally of physician to the ambulance department of the French Army of the 
Alps, afterwards called by the more historic and famed name of Italy. His 
first services were in the military hospital at Gap and at Susa, and, following 
the army now under the command of young Bonaparte, he was placed in charge 
of the hospital at Pavia. He was in Venice when the victorious French general 
and conqueror of Italy made over this ancient republic and its territories to 
Austria by the treaty of Campo Formio—a measure, the iniquity of which was 
denounced by Botta in the strongest terms of indignation and reproach. From 
Venice he was sent to the island of Corfu to take charge of the French hospital 
there, in which he introduced many needful reforms. Every opportunity was 
turned to account for his gaining a knowledge of the topography, natural his¬ 
tory, and climate of the island, which, together with that of its medical consti¬ 
tution, he embodied soon after in a work entitled the Natural and Medical 
History of the Island of Corfu. 1798. From Corfu he was transferred to the 
military hospital at Tirano in the Valtellina, and thence to Sondrio and Mor- 
begno. Here he published several papers; among others, one on nitric acid 
as a febrifuge. The author made numerous and successful trials of this 
remedy in the army of the Alps and in that of Italy, in intermittent fevers 
of an obstinate character, and especially in the sequel® of hospital or typhus 
fever. The practice of giving the nitric acid in periodical fevers has been 
renewed of late years in our own country. Hoffman and Ferrier had long 
ago told us of its utility in typhus fever. The last production of Botta’s pen 
on medical subjects is a memorial addressed to the authorities of Grenoble 
on the reforms required in the third military hospital of that city. On this 
occasion he urges strenuously the necessity of a convalescent depot entirely 
separated from the hospital. Our readers are aware that after the lapse of 
nearly seventy years a measure of this kind has been carried into effect quite 
recently in England. The year 1800 was an eventful one for Botta. In it he 
took to himself a wife, and at the same time he abandoned the profession of 
medicine, after having served in six campaigns with the armies of the Alps and 
of Italy, and for the most part with the troops in advance. Henceforth, living 
in Paris, he gave himself up for the most part to his favourite studies of history, 
political economy, and legislation. For some years he took an active share in 
public affairs as a deputy to the Corps Legislatif at Paris from Piedmont 
during the period of its incorporation with France. Botta died in Paris, in the 
year 1837. J. B. 


1 Dr. R. La Roche. 



